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Easter’s Song 


} igeogehs song is a song of gladness, for Christ our Lord is risen! 
The fear in the hearts of the disciples and friends of Jesus 
horror of the Crucifixion, and the despair of the days that Jesus, 
friend and teacher, lay in the tomb are gone, and He is risen! 

‘How glad must have been the hearts of all those who knew and 
loved Jesus when the disciples spread the joyous news that the tom) 
was empty and that Jesus had walked and talked with them! 

Just as surely as Easter was a time of gladness for the disciples it} 7 
is a time of gladness for us too. Jesus told His disciples that He would # 
always be with them in these words, “Lo, I am with you always.” Hi 
says them to us also. 

Several days after He arose from the tomb He came into the room 
where the disciples were sitting together and showed His hands thi 
had been pierced by the cruel nails to Thomas, who had doubted tha 
He had risen. Thomas had to see to believe, but Jesus said to him, “B 
cause you have seen me you believe, but blessed are those who have no 
seen me but have believed.” You and I are among those who have no 
seen Jesus but have believed. One of the greatest blessings that Jesu 
Christ gave to us is the assurance that He will be with us always. 

I am talking to you about this because many of you have been trouble 
about the war. When troubled thoughts come to you, remember th 
Jesus is with you always. We are all praying for peace, and peace will 
come when both sides want peace. If you will stop and think you ko 
this is true because you know that two children cannot quarrel and fig 
when both are agreeing, each with the other. The same thing is true 
grownups and of nations. 

You can help to bring about peace by preying, first that God’s lo 
will fill your own heart, then that it will fill the heart of every persot 
on earth. God’s love is the same love whether it flows through thé 
heart of an American, an Englishman, a Frenchman, a Japanese, 
Chinese, or a Russian. Here at Unity we use this prayer for our 6 
men and women in the armed forces and for those of all other countrig 
friends and foes alike: “The light of God surrounds you, the love gsi 
God infolds you, the power of God protects you, the presence of Go| 
watches over you. Wherever you are, God is. q 
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By Florence M. Harling 


Listen! The earth has wakened, 
And from their moist brown beds 

The tender tips of the baby grass 
Have pushed aside their spreads. 


This morn they bathed in dewdrops, 
And when the sun arose 

They danced in the flood of its golden light 
And warmed their little toes. 


Happy they were to waken, 
And they laughed aloud to see 

That beside the garden path still stood 
The dear old friendly tree. 


It bént its arms down to them 
And in a soft voice said, 
“The whole long winter I was here 
And watched beside your bed.” 
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By | 
Olive Rambo Cook The \ 


HILLIPA was so excited 

she almost flew up the lane 
from the mailbox and across 
the yard into the house. 

“Look, Granny, look! We got a letter from 
the Gwinns!” She skipped across the room where 
Granny was weaving rugs and plopped down 
beside her on the bench. “See,” she panted, “it 
says, ‘Mrs. Hannah Cope and Phillipa Cope, 
R. F. D. No. 3, Silver Dell, Virginia,’ and here 
on the back it says, ‘From Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Gwinn, Hawthorne Drive, Washington, D. C.’ 
Oh, Granny, let’s read it quick. It must be some- 
thing special.” 

“An Easter message, like as not,” Granny said 
with a pleased smile. She tore open the envelope 
and took out the crinkly sheets of paper. At the 
top of the first page a small envelope was fas- 
tened with a paper clip. 

“What do you suppose that is?” Phillipa 
touched the envelope with careful fingers. 

“We'll read and see.” Granny smoothed the 
pages and began reading slowly: 

“Dear Mrs. Cope and Phillipa: A beautiful 
new cathedral has just been finished here in our 
city and is to be dedicated on Easter Sunday. It is 
for all people. Children of all races and beliefs 
are to light the candles on the altar, and the 
bishop will preside at the services. 
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“We should love to have you be our guests 
over the week end so that Phillipa can light a 
candle. If possible, plan to leave Silver Dell by 
bus, Saturday, March 24, at 1 p. m. You will 
arrive here at 6:30 p. m., and we shall be waiting 
for you at the station. Hoping to see you soon, 
we are sincerely yours. Sarah and Edward 


| 


Gwinn.” 


“Light—a candle.” Phillipa’s voice shook, and 
her blue eyes opened wide with excitement. 
“Oh, Granny, what is a cathedral ?” 

“Honey, I’ve never seen one,” Granny at- 
swered in bewilderment, “but it must be some 
kind of a church.” Her wrinkled fingers trem- 
bled as she loosened the paper clip and opened 
the small envelope. Two printed pieces of stiff 
orange paper fell into her hand. “Bus tickets 
from Silver Dell, Virginia, to Washington, D. 
C.” Granny looked at one, and Phillipa looked 
at the other, and for a minute they were speech- 
less. 

“The Gwinns—they are the thankfullest folks 
I ever knew.” Granny marveled at the little 
tickets. “They just can’t forget we took them in 
that stormy night when they got off the road. It 
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wasn’t nothin’ to make a fuss over, but the way 
they act a body’d think it was.’ 

Suddenly Phillipa was dancing around the 
room, her yellow braids flying out behind her, 
her eyes shining. “First there was the box at 
Christmas with yarn for weaving, then the val- 
entine, and now this—oh, Granny this is so 
wonderful I just can hardly stand it!” 

“It fairly takes a body's breath,” Granny 
said in unbelief. She pushed back her gray hair 
with shaking fingers. “Phillipa, get the ink and 
the pen and paper. We'll have to write them 
a letter.” 

“Then we're really going?” 

“Of course we're goin’!’” Granny answered. 
“We have to be mannerly. These tickets—it’s 
just like they'd sent their car to fetch us. Besides, 
it’s a great honor to be invited to light candles 
at Easter time in a—cathedral.” Granny caught 
her breath again. 

It took both of them a long time to do it, but 
finally the letter of acceptance was written and 
Phillipa took it out to the mailbox by the side 
of the road. She let down the little red metal 
flag that told the mailman to stop, because 
there was a letter waiting to be picked up. Even 
though he would not come again until the next 
day the answer was on its way. 

Later, when Granny was busy again with her 
tug weaving, Phillipa said wistfully: “I’ve been 
thinking about our clothes. Granny, can’t we 
just this once have some store-bought dresses? 
Maybe this is the only time in all our lives we'll 
ever go to the city and light candles and see a 
cathedral.” 

Granny pushed the shuttle back and forth 
across the warp several times before she an- 
swered. 

“Honey, you know we can’t have any store- 


bought clothes. It would take every last cent of 
rug money we have. And what would the cow 
and chickens do for feed if we spent all the 
money for Easter finery ?” 


“But, Granny, you’ve worn that old black 
silk dress ever since I can remember,” Phillipa 
wailed, “and my best Sunday dress was made 
out of feed sacks!” 

“Well, I can worship in my old black dress 
just the same as if it was bran’ new.” Granny 
pushed down the treadle with a firm foot. “And 
the blue dress we made you for the Christmas 
program has only been worn on Sundays and 
twice to school. The preacher’s wife said herself 
it made your eyes look blue as violets. It doesn’t 
make a mite of difference to the Lord, Phillipa, 
how we look on the outside, just so we’re clean 
and decent looking, but it makes a whoppin’ 
difference to Him how our hearts are on the 
inside.” 

Phillipa choked down her disappointment 
and tried hard to believe that new dresses didn’t 
make any difference, but as she and Granny got 
ready for the trip she sometimes forgot Granny’s 
words and wondered sorrowfully if any other 
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little girl in the city would be 
wearing a feed-sack dress. 

Saturday finally came, and 
Granny and Phillipa were ready 
and waiting long before their 
neighbor came in his car to take 
them to the station. Their coats 
and dresses had been pressed, 
Granny's white hand-knit col- 
lar and cuffs had been washed 
and ironed, and her plain little 
black felt hat brushed and 
steamed until it looked almost 
new. At her throat she wore 
her mother’s cameo pin, which 
was over a hundred years old. 

“Granny, you really look 
dressed up,” Phillipa said in 
proud surprise. “Your black 
dress shines like a crow’s 
wing in the sunlight.” 


“You look real pert yourself,” Granny said 
happily, “and unless you get to feeling too sor- 
rowful, nobody’ll ever guess that your dress isn’t 
bran’ spankin’ new.” Phillipa felt her face flush, 
for Granny always seemed to know what she 
was thinking. “We'll be ourselves,” Granny said, 
“and try to make the Gwinns glad they invited 


us. 


The bus was nearly full of passengers, and 
Granny and Phillipa sat almost at the back. 
Phillipa carried a box for the Gwinns that held 
jars of clover honey, wild strawberry preserves, 
elderberry jelly, and some molasses cookies. 
Granny carried a “change of clothes” in a hand- 
woven bag and tucked away in her worn old 
leather purse were some silver coins to give for 


an offering at the cathedral. 


Phillipa sat next to the window, and as she 
watched the cars and trucks and wagons rush 
past along the highway her eyes grew wide with 
excitement. Even the farm homes and the little 
towns looked like pictures in a book, and Silver 
Dell got farther and farther away. 

It was evening when they came into the 
city, and lights were shining everywhere. There 
were thousands of cars and crowds of people. 
Phillipa held tight to Granny's hand and sat 
nervously on the edge of the seat. 

“What if the Gwinns aren’t at the station?” 
Phillipa asked anxiously. ‘Granny, what would 
we do? We couldn’t ever, ever find them.” 

“They'll be here.” Granny said with quiet 
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By Tirzah Wallace 

March has a way of making 
friends 

Regardless of his prankish 
trends. 

He tips the hats of boys and 
girls, 


Calls it a joke as on he twirls. 


They seem to like his roguish 
wa 

And often wish that he might 
stay. 

But on he goes with a jaunty 
swing, 

Whistling a gay, sweet song 
of spring. 


confidence. And they were too, 
right by the gate where Granny 
and Phillipa walked into the 
bus station. 

“My, my we're glad to see 
you.” Mr. Gwinn’s smile was 
warm and friendly, and Mrs. 
Gwinn gave Phillipa and Gran- 
ny a big hug. Soon they were in 
a car and Mr. Gwinn was driv- 
ing through the busy traffic. In 
a little while they were at the 
Gwinn’s home. It seemed to 
Phillipa as they ate their supper 
and later watched the television 
program that the day had been 
the most wonderful day she 
could ever imagine. 

“Granny, do you suppose the 
cathedral will be any grander 
than this?” Phillipa asked with 


a long happy sigh as she slipped into the big 
soft bed. “I just don’t see how it could be, do 
you?” But before Granny could answer, Phillipa 
was sound asleep. 

The next morning was clear and beautiful, 
and long before they reached the cathedral Mr. 
Gwinn pointed out its tall towers, which seemed 


to touch the sky. As they drew nearer they could 


hear chimes in the tower playing beautiful music. 
It floated out over the city and came down into 
the streets like a joyous benediction. 

Phillipa’s eyes were shining Jike stars. “I 
never thought it could be this wonderful,” she 
said in amazement as they climbed up the great 

stone steps. She held tight to Granny's hand and 
tried to keep from trembling. The cathedral was 


bigger than all the houses in Silver Dell put 


together. 


It had six open doors, two in the center and 
two on each side. Already crowds of children 
were waiting at the side doors, but through the 
center ones parents and friends were going in- 


side so that they might find seats and watch the 


processions when they came in. 

“Just stay with the other children,” Mr. Gwinn 
told Phillipa. “As you go in the door you will be 
handed a lighted candle; then you will walk 


down the aisle with another child. When you 


reach the altar railing an older girl will take 
your candle and place it on the altar with all the 
others. That’s all you have to do. Then you come 
back up the center 


(Please turn to page 25) 
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What the Story Told Before 


Jet, Sarah, and Lonny Stockwell lived with their 
parents in a log cabin, An orphan, Dave Jackson, 
lived with them. For two days Jet and Sarah and 
Dave and their friends had been gathering hickory 
nuts at the grove near the creek. When they came 
the third day they found a pile of nuts under one tree. 
The children were puzzled, but since the trees were 
on unclaimed land, they knew that anyone who found 
the nuts had a right to them. Before noon two boys, 
Bob and Larry Coble, dressed in ‘‘store-made”’ clothes, 
came for the nuts. Their father and mother had made 
camp near the grove. Jet helped carry their nuts to 
their camp. 

As the boys and girls ate their lunch they began 
talking about the fun they would have when school 
started, When Jet told them there would be no school 
they were shocked with disappointment. Tod sug- 
gested Jet teach them. Jet said, “But I can’t.” 


Part Three 


ie WAS a bright cool day. Jet and Dave 
were lighthearted as they ran down the 
slope from the cabin toward the shallows at the 
creek. This was the day when all the neighbors 
would get together at the Tanner cabin and 
divide the nuts. The neighbors didn’t meet 
often; when they did they made a special occa- 
sion of it. They planned ahead and remembered 
it long afterward, 


Happiness 


By Bula Hahn 


Copyright 1951 by the Author 
Illustrated by Herbert Rudeen 


“Of course you and Tod and the others are 
joking when you say that you want me to teach 
school,” Jet said. His voice sounded as if he 
were in a hurry to say a certain thing and get 
it over with. Or it might be that he was hoping 
Dave would say they didn’t really mean it. 


“I wasn’t jokin’,” Dave said. “Neither was 
Tod. We ain’t never been to school like you 
have. You can do sums and big problems on your 
slate—you can spell words and read books and 
things.” He shifted the long slender pole that 
he carried from his left shoulder to his right 
shoulder. “You could show us how to spell an’ 
read an’ do sums, couldn’t you?” 


The earnestness in Dave’s voice touched Jet’s 
heart. He could not imagine what it would be 
like not to read and write, or to know the thrill 
of getting the right answer to a long-division 
problem, or the joy that came with being one 
of the first in the class to learn fractions. Back 
in the bluegrass country when the family lived 
with Grandmother and Grandfather Stockwell, 
he and Sarah had gone to the village school. 
Then the first year on the homestead Mother 
had seen to it that they learned to spell a list 
of new words every month. In the winter when 
snow was on the ground and they had to stay in- 
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They divided 
the nuts. 


side the cabin, he and Sarah took turns doing 
on the slate arithmetic problems that Father and 
Mother gave them. It had been a sort of game 
that they played, with Father insisting that the 
problems get harder and harder. Often when he 
and Sarah got the right answers Mother let them 
make molasses candy. 

Jet changed his pole over to his right shoulder 
and kept his eyes on the center of the path, his 
forehead wrinkled in deep thought. Dave was an 
orphan, he could not remember his father and 
mother; he had never had a home so he had 


never played the “study” game. Tod’s father . 


was a timberman. Until the family moved to 
the homestead across the creek here, they had 
lived far back in the hills, where Mr. Tanner 
worked at cutting and sawing logs. Mr. and 
Mrs. Tanner could not read and write, so of 
course they could not teach Tod and Nancy. 
Jet shook his head; he imagined for a moment 
that he heard his father whisper: “Everyone 
should share what he has. In a small neighbor- 
hood no one can be really happy unless the others 
are happy.” 
~ Jet knew all this—he had heard his father say 
it many times. He wanted to share, he really 
was eager to share. If any of the boys needed a 
pony he would gladly lend Kutha to him. If 
Running Deer needed him to help find lost 
sheep he would give his time willingly to that. 
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But—but for his friends to want him 
to teach some sort of school—he just 
couldn’t do that! Why, Tod and Dave 
were both older than he was—a little 
anyway. Running Deer was older and 
taller too. No, he'd have to let them 
know he couldn’t do what they wanted 
him to. 

Dave ran down the path a little way 
then stopped. Holding his pole in 
front of him with both hands, he 
jabbed one end into the ground, and 
lifting his body with the pole, he swung 
high into the air. When his feet touched 
the ground again he turned to guess 
the distance he had jumped. He seemed 
pleased, for he was smiling as he 
stepped aside to make room for Jet. 
Jet ran, thrust the end of his pole into 
the ground and leaped. Several times 
the boys jumped. Pole jumping was a 
favorite pastime with all the boys, Run- 
ning Deer, Tod, and Ben, as well as 
Jet and Dave. 

The boys reached the creek and crossed on 
stones in the shallow water. Up on the other 
side, through the trees for about a quarter of a 
mile, was the Tanner cabin. For four days, from 
early morning to late afternoon, the boys and 
girls had worked in the hickory grove gathering 
and sacking nuts. Each day Tod had brought 
his father’s two horses hitched to the old wagon 
and hauled the nuts home with him. Now they 
lay in a huge pile in the clearing below the 
Tanner cabin waiting to be divided. 

The summer just past had been hot and dry, 
and most of the gardens had died for want of 
rain. There had been little food raised on the 
homesteads. None of the cabins had sacks of 
dried vegetables tied to the rafters as they had 
had the year before. That was why they all 
thought it such good fortune when the boys 
found the hickory grove at the bend in the 
creek where the trees had been able to drink 
up moisture. Nuts were a natural and much 
sought-after food to homesteaders. 

Jet and Dave were the first to arrive. “You're 
just in time to help build the fire,” Tod called as 
he ran out to meet them. “Glad you brought 
your poles. Hope the other boys don’t forget.” 

The boys got a few big flat stones and placed 
them in a circle three or four feet across. Then 
they raced to the sawmill and filled their arms 
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with short pieces of wood. Back at the clearing 
they raked dry leaves and put them inside the 
circle of stones. When the wood had been put 
on top the leaves, Tod brought a shovel of live 


coals from the fireplace inside the cabin. Soon » 


the fire was burning, the stones heating, ready 
to keep warm the kettles of food that the women 
brought. 

Mr. Buxton drove the oxen that brought the 
family to the new country; the Jeffries rode over 
in the wagon with them. There were Mr. and 
Mrs. Buxton, Matty and her little brother, Mr. 
and Mrs. Jeffries and Ben—seven in all. Jet’s 
father and mother, Sarah, and Lonny, rode over 
in the two-wheeled cart that Jet's father had 
made the week before. Kutha, Jet’s pony, could 
easily pull it. The family rode over, but they 
would walk home and let the pony and cart 
haul their share of the nuts. The Indians were 
the last to arrive. Running Deer and Moonflower 
came through the trees on foot with their father 
and mother. They had come three miles from 
their adobe hut on the sandy knoll in the open 
to the Tanner cabin in the clearing. 

“Everyone is here but Uncle John and Aunt 
Suzanne,” Sarah said. 

“Let's not wait dinner on them,” Ben called. 

The men went to the sawmill to see Mr. 
Tanner. The women unpacked 
lunch baskets and put kettles 
on the stones around -the fire. 
The girls set out plates and 
mugs on the long slab table 
that stretched from one big 


stump to another. The boys night. 


I Thank You, Father 
By Esther Freshman 


I thank You, Father, for this air. 


ran, stuck one end of the pole into the ground, 
and leaped. His whole body answered easily 
without strain. His feet touched the ground two 
lengths farther than the marks made by the 
others. Jet’s eyes shone with pride. “Fine work,” 
he shouted. 

The boys grouped to one side. All eyes were 
now on Jet. Could he equal the Indian’s mark? 
Running Deer stepped back out of the way. 
“Teacher jump,” he said. 

It was several seconds before Jet realized 
what the boy had said—what he meant—or 
whom he meant. Then his head came up with a 
jetk. “Teacher.” If Ben had called him that Jet 
would have known it was a taunt to confuse 
him now that it was his turn to jump. Ben was 
full of pranks. But the Indian had said it, his 
face still expressionless. Jet felt resentment ris- 
ing within him. It might not be a taunt, Jet 
thought, but somehow he felt it was a chal- 
lenge. Well—he would accept the challenge. 

He laid his pole on the ground, picked up a 
handful of dirt and rubbed it on his palms. 
Then lifting his pole, he clasped it with both 
hands, ran a few steps, jabbed the pole into the 
ground and leaped.-His legs reached out; he 
seemed to grow longer in midair. Breathlessly 
his companions watched as Jet’s feet landed on 
the ground in the exact print 
made by the Indian. 

“Bravo!” Ben shouted, his 
eyes shining with pride. Tod 
threw his old cap high into the 
Dave walked over and 
stood beside Jet. “Heap good,” 


took their poles and went far- 
ther over to one side of the - 


clearing. Each boy carried his 
own pole. All of them had 
been pole jumping, but today 
was the first time they had all 
jumped together. It would be 
a keen test of skill to see who 
could jump the farthest. 

Dave went first, then Ben, 
then Tod. They started the 
game, for it was said among 
them that the real test would be 
between Jet and Running Deer. 
The Indian looked at the marks 
already made. He backed off 
some distance. Then holding 
his pole with both hands he 


I know I need not fear; 
In quiet love I go to sleep, 
Sure that You are near. 


I thank You, Father, for the 
night, 
When I can have my rest. 
I know Your good is always 
mine, 
That I am loved and 
blessed. 


I thank You, Father, for this 
rest; 
Pil sleep until the light, 
And then I’ll wake to know 
Your love 
Has covered me all night. 


Running Deer said, and the 
boys all knew that there was 
honest praise in his voice. Jet 
grinned and his flash of resent- 
ment left him. 

“Dinner!” the mothers at the 
fire called. The boys put down 
their poles and ran to the bench 
beside the cabin door. They 
dipped the gourd dipper into 
the water pail and drank greed- 
ily. They took turns at the tin 
basin “washin’ up.” They ran 
wet fingers through their hair 
and dried their faces on the 
bleached feed sack that hung on 
the peg beside the door. 

(Please turn to page 20) 
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Honey Palomino 


Georgia Tucker Smith 


A Read-Aloud Story in Rhyme 


ONEY PALOMINO was as golden as the 
sun—that’s why they called her Honey— 
but she didn’t like to run. 

Her mother scolded her one day. “You're 
lazy and you're slow; you really are a race horse, 
dear, in case you didn’t know. You haven't any 
ptide at all,” she said almost in tears. “Our 
family has won 
prizes in big races 
now for years,” 

Honey switched 
her golden tail and 
nibbled here and 
there, as if she 
hadn’t heard a word 
or didn’t even care. 

Her mother snort- 
ed. “You should run 
for fun and exercise. 
The way you poke 
along and play you'll 
never win a prize. 
Most colts will swish 
a fly right off the 
minute that it lights, 
but lazily you take 
your time and wait 
until it bites. And 
little colts who're 


\ 


lazy always miss a a 
lot of things. With 
your breeding you 150m 


should run as if your 
feet had wings.” She turned and galloped 
through the grass with dignity and grace, then 
broke into a run as if she meant to win a race. 

“She’s wonderful,” thought Honey, “but I'd 
rather graze than run; exercise may have its 
points, but eating’s lots more fun.” 

She ate awhile and then she stopped. “That’s 
strange—what’s this I see? It looks like two big 
pointed leaves, and yet it couldn’t be. Most 
leaves are green and smooth and crisp, and these 


are soft and gray.”’ She nosed still closer; then 
she sniffed. Flip-flop! They bounced away! 

Honey reared up in the air then came back 
down, “That’s funny. Whoever heard of leaves 
that hopped? It must have been a bunny. First I 
think I see it; then kerzip—it disappears! What 
are you running for?” she called. “I wouldn't 
eat your ears.”’ 

“I’m Bonny Bunny; here I am.” She blinked 
two big bright eyes. 
wasn’t really 
frightened, but you 
took me by sur- 
prise.” 

Honey laughed. 
“Well, admit 
that I was startled 
too. I'd never seen a 
plant that looked 
and jumped the way 
you do. Milly Mule 
has ears like yours, 
though they’re not 
quite as small. What 
happened to your 
tail?’’ she asked. 
“It's hardly there at 
all.” 

“Nothing hap- 
pened to my tail,’ 


sad; “just this little 


powder puff is all 
Wa I’ve ever 


“It’s nice for you 
to sit on,” said Honey, “and no doubt youve 
sat and sat on it until you’ve almost worn it out” 

Bonny thought a minute; then she said: 7 
think you’re wrong. I like my tail just like it is 
What makes your tail so long?” 

“T need a long tail,” Honey said. “When flies 
light on my back, I take my long fly-swatter tail 
and give them one big whack.” 

“Flies never bite me,” Bonny said. “I guess 
they would all right, but I just hop about 0 
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fast they don’t have time 
to light.” 

“Do you have fleas?” 
asked Honey. “You must, 
for they hop too. They 
could make themselves at 
home and hop along with 

ou. 

Bonny smiled at Honey. 
“I have neither flies nor 
fleas, but since your name 
is Honey, tell me this, do 
you have bees?” 

“T’ve heard of bees,” 
said Honey, “but I’ve nev- 
er seen one yet. “Mother 
says a bee sting is a hurt 
you don’t forget.” 

“I guess I'd better go 
now, for I heard my moth- 
er neigh. She’s telling me 
to come on home, and 
that means right away.” 

Honey trotted slowly till she reached her 
mother’s side. “It’s time for you to run a race,” 
her mother said with pride. 

“Why run? There’s nothing after me. I'm 
not cold,” Honey said, “and I’m not going any- 
where.” She slowly shook her head. 

But when she saw the other colts all lined 
up for the race, she, without another word, 


(SOW 


= 


4) 


Ah 
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walked up and took her place. She started with 
the others, but she soon was far behind. They 
nickered and they snickered, but she didn’t 
seem to mind, Then suddenly a buzz-buzz-buzz 
was sounding in her ear. 

“My ears have never buzzed before,” thought 
Honey; “hum, that’s queer.” Then she felt a 
stinging pain. ‘Neigh, neigh,” she cried. “A bee! 

I'll make a beeline for 
the barn.’ Her ear 
twitched. “Deary me!” 

Clip-clop—she whizzed 
right down the track as 
fast as she could run. She 
reached the other colts— 
Kerzoom!—and_ passed 
them one by one. Clip- 
clop, clip-clop—she beat 
them home at least by half 
a mile. 

“I knew you had it in 
you,” said her mother 
with a smile. 

“It wasn’t what was in 
me, Mother dear, that 
made me win, but what 
was on me—yes, a bee,” 
said Honey with a grin. 


Copyright 1951 by the author 
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Mr. Fluff Bundle 


"By Christine Miller Miles 


D ANNY was grumbling to himself as he ran 

out the front gate. “Why did my top 
string have to wear out today of all days?” 

He had just ten minutes to get to the school 
ground for the Spinner Club meeting, and now 
he must go around by the store to get a new 
string. He especially wanted to be at the meeting 
today, for the boy who could spin his top the 
longest would be pronounced “Champion Spin- 
ner,’ and Danny wanted very much to try for 
the title. 

Hurrying along the sidewalk, he almost fell 
over the new neighbor girl next door, who was 
down on her knees poking under the bushes that 
lined the walk. 

“Oh, please, will you help me?” she asked 
pleadingly as he stopped short beside her. ‘“My 

t rabbit is loose here in the bushes, and I’m 
afraid he will run away and get lost before I 
can catch him.” 


— 


jw, 
t 


‘though his top was 


“Well—” hesitated Danny, “if it won’t take 
too long. I’m in a dreadful hurry.” Kneeling 
down, he peered through the bushes. Sure 
enough, there was a bunch of soft white fur 
far back under them. Danny lay down and 
started wiggling under the scratchy branches 
of the shrubbery toward the rabbit. 

“My name’s Betty,” the girl said, stooping to 
watch, “and the rabbit is Mr. Fluff Bundle.” 

“I’m Danny,” he grunted in return. There! He 
was almost close enough to reach the bunny, but 
just as he put out his hand the frightened rabbit 
dashed out across the walk and into the yard next 
door. 

“Oh,” wailed Betty, “if a dog gets him I don't 
know what I'll do.” 

Danny was thinking about the long way he 
had to go to the store and how late he would be 
getting to the schoolhouse. 

“I’m sorry about Mr. Fluff Bundle,” he said 
politely, “but I have to go to the store for a new 
top string. You can catch him; I just know-you 
can.” He started walking quickly away, but he 
looked back and saw Betty’s eyes were flooded 
with tears. 

“Mr. Fluff Bundle wiggles his ears very nicely,” 
Betty timidly called after him. ‘““And you should 
see how funny his nose goes up and down when 
he’s eating carrots.” 

Danny walked on just as if he hadn’t heard 
her. He just had to get to the schoolhouse. Even 
(Please turn to page 22) 
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HE SPARTANS were going to enter a team 
in the County Clubs Basketball Tournament 

the last week in March. Coralee was proud of 
her cousin Red when the Spartans made him 
captain; but she was hurt when he told her that 
they had decided that she could help them best 
by serving as second substitute. 

He explained that even though she was quick- 
er than any of them and was a good forward, 
she was short. Besides, the entering teams so far 
were all boys, and the Spartans would not play 
well if the games got rough and they were 
worried that she might be knocked down and 
hurt. 

“Sorry, Coralee,” he said; and he looked as 
if he really did not want to tell her the bad 
news. “You see how it is. So don’t be mad.” 

Coralee tried to hide her disappointment. She 
liked basketball and was a good player. And 
she so wanted to help! But she would probably 
not get into a game! 

“I'm not mad,” she said slowly. 

“Good girl!” Red applauded her. 

He left the house whistling, but she threw 
herself down on the lounge and hid her face in 
a pillow. Being second substitute could not 
possibly mean anything with six sturdy Spartans 
ahead of her; but she was not going to cry. 
Spartans did not waste time crying. She was go- 
ing to find a way to help. 

She could hear pounding. The basketball court 
that the Spartans were making behind the Sloan 
barn was almost done. A court of their own 
had been Red’s idea so that they could practice 
Whenever they wanted to instead of waiting 
for their turn at the overcrowded school court. 


Second 
Substitute 


By Lawrent Lee 
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Picture by Florence McCurdy 


The pounding stopped, and Coralee 
sat up just as Red brought in the other 
Spartans—Andy, Kegs, Chink, David, and Bob. 

They looked solemn. 

“The court's ready,’ David said. “But we 
haven’t anyone to play against. All the other 
fellows are entered in the tournament, and we 
don’t want them to get onto our signals.” 

“Red says his mother and father will referee,” 
said Kegs. “But who do we play?” 

“Three against three is no good,” Red de- 
clared. “We've got to play a full team so we 
can work together like a machine and not a 
bunch of stars, each one playing for himself. 
Got any ideas, Coralee?”’ 

“I might get four girls—if I can find them,” 
Coralee answered. “Madge Shroder is as good 
as anyone.” 

“We'd only need three,” Red said eagerly. 
“One of us boys could take turns playing on 
your side. Then with you and Madge, two others 
would be enough.” 

“Yes, but who?” she asked thoughtfully. 

“Tliss Juggezier,” said David. “She’s a nice 
kid, and she’s fast on her feet.” 

Coralee nodded. “I like her, but I don’t know 
whether she’s good at basketball.” 

“Telephone her,’ Chink suggested. “Call 
Madge too and some others while we do some 
free throwing.” 

The boys trouped out, all but Red. He sat 
listening while she called girls and explained 
what they wanted. 

Her answer from Iliss came slowly. “You 
know, Coralee, I haven’t been in America long. 
I never played basketball; but if you want me, 
I can learn. I'd like to help the Spartans win.” 

Coralee did not know what to say. The Spar- 
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Iliss learned a clever trick. 


tans needed good players who would make them 
use all the skill they had, but she did not want to 
rebuff Iliss. 

“Hurry over,” she said, “and we'll get a game 
started.” 

Together she and Red considered girls who 
lived close enough to come to the court every 
day. That was important, but when they got 
through they looked at each other hopelessly. 

“I might try Louise,” she said. “She doesn’t 
live close, but she can get a horse to ride when- 
ever she wants it.” 

“Try her,” Red agreed. “She’s a spoilsport 
sometimes, but we have to have another player.” 

Coralee told her story to Louise and heard her 
protest: “I’m no good at basketball! I can’t make 
a free throw, and I can’t 

“You can too,” Coralee declared. “It’s just 
that 

She wanted to say, “It’s just that you think 
you have to be best right off, without practice 
or anything.” 

Instead she urged: “You'll do all right, Louise. 
Madge is coming. So is Iliss. And everyone’s 
waiting.” 

Red groaned, and she knew he was thinking 
that Louise and Iliss could not help. She flushed 
uncomfortably, and then she heard Louise say: 
“I've got an idea! My cousin’s visiting me, 
Jeanne Courtney. She’s going to enter school 
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because her mother and father had 
to go to Europe. She’s been on the 
gitls’ team at her school, and she’s 
good at sports. Shall I bring her 
along?” 

“Do!” Coralee said warmly. “It'll 
be fun!” 

“Maybe,” Louise said dubiously. 

Red was dubious too; but Coralee 
waited for the girls to come and de- 
terminedly hoped that Jeanne would 


and that Iliss would learn basketball 
as rapidly as she had everything else 
and Louise would get the “I can't” 


be all right; but if they were to help 


had to be strong. 

The first day, Red, Coralee, 
Madge, Jeanne, and Louise played 
against the Spartan team. Louise was 
not a good player. Every time she fumbled a ball 
or missed a goal, she stopped and pouted and 
let chances to make other plays go by so that.the 
game was lopsided, but the boys planned and 
practiced some bits of teamwork that they 
thought might be valuable, and Iliss stood on 
the sidelines watching everything with eager 
eyes. 

When Louise called time out to tie her curls 
back from her face while she pouted over her 
latest poor play, Red tossed the ball to Iliss, 
and she caught it with an excited chuckle. 

“I like this game!” she declared. “But I'll 
have to work at it hard if I’m to learn enough 
to help before the tournament.” 

She tossed the ball to Coralee and added: 
“I’m going to ask my father to get me a ball, 
and I'll practice every morning with my big 
brother before I go to school. I want to leam 
fast.” 

She did learn fast. She even learned a clevet 
trick of twisting quickly away from a guard 
and throwing at the goal over her shoulder. 
She usually made the throw too, and the Spat- 
tans began practicing to perfect the trick them- 
selves. 

“I had to do it because my brother is so tall,” 
Iliss explained. “When he got in front of me 
and guarded me, I couldn’t get the ball over him. 
So I had to find (Please turn to page 24) 
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uld | HREE DAYS, according to 
elp our way of thinking, is a 
ole } very short period of time. But 
there were three days into 
lee, } which was crowded the most 
yed |} notable happenings that the 
was} world has ever known. The 
pall § Bible tells us these things. 
and It was spring in Jerusalem 
the § and the week of the Passover. 
and] The day was Friday. After a 
hey |} short and meaningless trial that 
on | morning, enemies had crucified 
get |} Jesus on a cross that they raised 
on a hill outside the city. For 
urls | three hours after that the sun 
her | did not shine; darkness was everywhere upon the 
liss, land. 
The chief priests in Jerusalem were Jesus’ ene- 
I'll } mies. They were His enemies because the doc- 
ugh } trine of love that Jesus taught influenced people 
to give up many of their old beliefs and forms of 
Jed; | Worship. Jesus taught that it was not enough for 
ball, | Men to obey laws and follow religious forms 
big | and rituals. He said a wicked man could obey 
ean | /aws through fear of punishment, but he still 
would be a wicked man. Instead, Jesus said, a 
lever | Man should obey the law and do right because 
uard | 0 his heart he loved doing right. Many people 
Ider, Called Jesus “Master” and “Teacher.” Sometimes 
par they called Him “King.” 
hem | Lhe chief priests also disliked Jesus because 
when Jesus and His disciples had come to Jeru- 
ll,” | S@lem the Sabbath before, the people sang songs 
¢ me | ‘© Him and praised Him openly. Jesus had rid- 
him. | 40 a donkey the two miles over from Bethany. 
2 24) 4 His disciples had walked beside Him. Along the 


Peter and John at the tomb. 


way others joined the happy group. Some of the 
people took off their cloaks and spread them 
on the ground in the path of the donkey on which 
Jesus rode. Still others gathered branches from 
the palm trees along the roadside. Then waving 
the branches high above their heads, they sang: 
“Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the 
Lord.” 

Many persons in Jerusalem had heard Jesus 
preach. They had seen Him heal the sick, make 
the blind see and the lame walk; these people 
believed in Him. When they heard the happy, 
shouting throng nearing the city gate, they ran 
out to meet it. They joined in the chorus: 
“Blessed is the King of Israel that cometh in the 

name of the Lord.” 

This outward show of Jesus’ popularity with 
the people alarmed His enemies. They realized 
that more and more people were neglecting the 
old forms of worship and accepting Jesus’ doc- 
trine of justice and love. Each day their own 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


God, bless this day 
That’s just begun; 
Help me make it 
A happy one. 


influence grew less. All the 
jealousy and hatred they had 
felt toward Jesus in the past 
now flared into bitter rage 
against Him. So on Friday of 
that week they crucified Jesus. 

Before going into Jerusalem 
to attend the Passover, Jesus 
had warned His disciples that 
He would be crucified and 
buried. “But,” He promised 
them, ‘‘on the third day I will 
rise again.” 

In the excitement of their 
palm-waving entry into Jeru- 
salem, the joy of meeting old 
friends, and listening again to 
Jesus’ preaching in the Temple, 
the disciples had forgotten 
Jesus’ promise to rise again. 
And, when Jesus had been cru- 
cified the disciples in their sor- 
row again did not remember. 

But Jesus’ enemies remem- 
bered that He had said, “After 
three days I will rise again.” 
So when evening came and Jesus 
had been taken from the cross 
and placed in the tomb, they 
rolled a large stone across the 
door and sealed it securely. 
Then they placed an armed 
guard to watch over it. The 
enemies did not believe that 
Jesus would rise again; they 
were afraid friends would steal 
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away His body and say that He 
had risen. 

And so ended the first of the 
three days. 

The next, or second day, was 
one of gloom. No darker day 
has the world ever known. 
Shocked beyond words by the 
cruel death of their dear Mas- 
ter, and trembling with fear lest 
they too be put to death, the 
disciples, hid in an upper room 
there in Jerusalem. Men stood 
silently on street corners, their 
eyes dull with sorrow, their 
hearts heavy with disappoint- 
ment. 

Friends sat on the steps of the 
Temple and walked in the 
courtyard, talking in low tones 
of the good that Jesus had 
done. They spoke of the man 
with the withered hand whom 
Jesus had made whole, the man 
blind since birth who could now 
see. They told of the lepers 
whom Jesus had cleansed and 
of Simon’s mother-in-law whom 
Jesus had healed of a fever. 

They talked about some of 
the dead whom Jesus had 
brought back to life again. 
There had been Jairus’ little 
daughter, the young man who 
was a widow’s only son, and 
Lazarus, Jesus’ own friend. Si- 
lently then the men looked at 
the ground and mourned. 


Women who had believed in 
Jesus wept aloud. Behind closed 
doors they comforted one an- 
other while gathering their chil- 
dren around them. Jesus loved 
little children; He liked to have 
them near Him and rebuked 
those who would have sent 
them away. Once Jesus told His 
listeners, “Except you become 
as little children (pure in heart) 
you cannot enter the kingdom 
of heaven.” 

Night settled on the second 
day. But during its still dark 


hours a storm, heavy with thun- 
der and fierce with lightning, 
came to the garden where the 
armed guard kept watch. Thun- 
der roared and the earth trem. | 


bled; many people thought it 


was another earthquake. The | | 


guard before the tomb fell to 
the ground as if dead. And the § | 
great stone rolled from across | 

the door. 


The morning of the third day 9 ' 
dawned bright and clear. The § | 


little garden lay quiet. Three ” 
women, Mary, Mary Magda. | 
lene, and Salome, walked down 
the path toward the tomb. They 
were friends of Jesus, and they | 
brought with them sweet-smell- 
ing spices that they wished to | 
place on the body of their dear 
Master. Nearing the tomb, the / 


women stopped suddenly. At 7 | 


the door they saw an angel 
standing, his countenance as 
bright as lightning, his gar- 
ments as white as snow. ~ 
“Fear not,” the angel said 
to them. “I know you come 
seeking Jesus, who was cruci- 9 / 
fied, but He is not here; He is 
risen. Come, see the place where 
He lay,” the angel invited. 
Silently the women entered 
the tomb; then quickly they 
ran out again, crying for joy, 
(Turn to inside back cover) 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, my heart’s 
Door opens wide, 
Inviting You 
To come inside. 
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By Ida M. Yoder 


Springtime hime 


Springtime is baby time out on the farm 
Woolly white lambs frisk gaily together, 
Wobbly, red calves run around in the sunshine, 
_And a long-legged colt walks after his mother. 


Springtime is baby time out on the farm. 

New downy chicks are so fuzzy and cunning; 
Baby pigs squeal, asking loudly for ‘dinner 

Till mother pig grunts and all come a-running. 


Springtime is baby time out on the farm. 

Little brown ducks quack one to another, 
Then waddle along in neat single file 

Down to the brookside, to swim in the water. 


Springtime is baby time out on the farm; 
And each little one is loved by its mother. 

But dearest of all the many new babies 

Is Timothy Joe, my own precious brother! 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By Roland Rexroth 


J 


AY YOUR stamp collection 
grows one of the matters 
you will have to decide is 
whether you will collect can- 
celed or “used” stamps, or un- 
used or “mint” stamps, or both. 

Some collectors prefer un- 
canceled stamps because the 
beauty of their designs is not 
marred by a postmark or cancel- 
lation. Others prefer stamps 
that have been canceled because 
they thus show proof of having 
been used to carry mail. Other 
collectors say a stamp is a 
stamp, whether it has ever done 
postal duty or not. In most 
cases canceled or used stamps 
are much less expensive than 
mint or unused ones, and hence 
easier to acquire. 


The stamps on letters or 


packages are canceled in the 
post office with various types of 
obliterations in order to prevent 
their being used a second time. 
In most cases black ink is used, 
but in rare instances stamps 
are found canceled in red, blue, 
purple, or green. 

Collectors make a distinction 
between cancellations used to 
deface the stamp and _post- 
marks, which show the name 
of the post office applying the 
cancellation. The  three-cent 
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William Penn stamp that we 
illustrate shows a cancellation 
consisting of several parallel 
lines, called a “killer.” The 
Italian stamp imprinted Poste 
Italiane is canceled by the post- 
mark, called a “town cancel- 
lation” because it shows a part 
of the name of the city in which 
it was used, in this case Roma 
(Rome). The third stamp, is- 


sued by Saar, and which is in- 
scribed Saargebiet, shows traces 
of both the town cancellation 
and the killer. 

You will find it most interest- 
ing to study the cancellations 
on your stamps. Sometimes 
stamps are not canceled by 
canceling devices, but are can- 
celed by hand with pen marks. 
Sometimes they are canceled 
by what are called “slogan can- 
cellations,” such as “Only you 
can prevent forest fires,” or 
“Give enough through your 
community chest.” 

Once in a while you will 
find a stamp so heavily can- 
celed that the design is almost 
unrecognizable. It is advisable 
not to put such a stamp in your 
collection, unless the cancel- 
lation is interesting in itself. 


Some collectors make a spe- 
cial effort to find stamps that 
show town cancellations or 
slogans. For instance, a stamp 
showing the name of the town 
or city in which you live would 
be an interesting item, or you 
might find one showing the 
name of the capital of the state 
or nation in which you live. 
You might even try the inter- 
esting project of trying to find 
stamps that are canceled with 
the names of each of the forty- 
eight States and the District of 
Columbia. You will be proud 
of your collection of forty-nine 
cancellations if you are fortu- 
nate enough to complete it. 


Jet’s Happiness 
(Continued on page 9) 


The men came up the slope 
from the sawmill slapping and 
dusting sawdust from their 
shoulders and shirts. Shouts, 
laughter, calls—full-throated 
and gay—the get-together was 
on! Turnips and late beans 
filled big, round earthen 
bowls, johnnycake. and corn 
pone were stacked high on 
wooden platters, mugs were 
filled with milk. The boys stood 
on one side of the table and 
grinned across at the girls on 
the other side. The fathers were 
at the foot of the table and 
the mothers at the head nearest 
the kettles. 

Jet hoped Ben’s father 
wouldn’t be the one to say 
“thanks” today. It took him too 
long; Jet had heard him many 


times before. He shouldn’t com-- 


plain, he guessed, if Mr. Jeff- 
ries found much to be thankful 
for. Maybe though Mr. Tannet 
would ask Father or Mr. Bux- 
ton. They knew how to sort of 
lump things together. 
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Jet sighed and shifted his 
weight to the other foot when 
Mr. Tanner said, “Brother Jeff- 
ries, will you give thanks?” 

Mt. Jeffries cleared his throat 
and began. He was thankful 
for the fine boys and girls 
around the table, for their 
willingness to help, for the 
Lord’s foresight in planting 
hickory trees many years before 
that they might be ready and 
fruitful at this time. He was 
thankful for friends, neighbors, 
families, and good health. He 
went on and on. The fire 
crackled and the wind blew 
smoke in their eyes. But finally 
Jet heard the familiar “Amen.” 

Jet was standing between 
Dave and Ben. The men were 
talking about the sawmill. Mr. 
Tanner always talked about 


logs and boards and slabs. He 


did not plow the ground and 
raise grain as the other men 
did. He cut down trees, 
trimmed them into logs, then 
sawed the logs into boards. He 
had a pile of boards ready to 
take to the settlement. The men 
had helped him load them on 
his wagon before coming to the 
table. He could not sell the 
slabs, they were the trimmings 
from the logs—a sort of board, 
smooth on one side with bark 
on the other side. 

The women made lists of 
dried beans, corn, rice, dried 
berries—if the storekeeper had 
any. Kegs of sorghum, denim, a 
few yards of calico, heavy 
thread, needles. They ordered 
only one package of needles. 
A dozen needles came in a pack- 
age; the women would divide 
these and have two apiece. 

“We want these things if 
you have room in your wagon 
to bring them,” they told Mr. 
Tanner, 

“There'll be room after I 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Thank You, God, 
For health and joy 
And food for every 
Girl and boy. 


sell the lumber,” he said. ‘But 
if it’s too crowded, Tod and 
Jet can take turns’ walkin’.” 
Everyone at the table 
laughed. They knew that none 
of them had enough money left 
from the sale of their wool to 
buy many things. And they had 
no grain to sell—no, the wagon 
would not be crowded. Jet 
reached for another piece of 
corn pone and passed his mug 
for more milk. He was too ex- 
cited to talk. A trip to the set- 
tlement, day after tomorrow, 
with Tod and Mr. Tanner was 
enough to make him forget for 
a time that the boys and girls 
wanted him to teach school. 
After dinner they divided 
the nuts. There were five fami- 
lies—the Buxtons, the Jeffries, 
the Stockwells, the Tanners, and 
the Indians. They would share 
equally. Sacks were filled and 
emptied into the Buxton wagon 
and the Stockwell boxcart. Mr. 
Tanner put his share in the 
shed back of the cabin. The 
Indians piled theirs on the 
ground to be taken home later. 
“Wait a minute,” Mr. Jeff- 
ries said. “We must save some 
nuts for John and Suzanne. 
They must have their share, 
even if they aren’t here today.” 
While the men divided the 
nuts the women cleared the ta- 
ble and put the dishes away. 
Matty’s father jumped up on 
the table and stood right in the 
middle of it. His eyes were all 
twinkly, and the corners of his 
mouth had a hard time holding 


a grin inside. He clapped his 
hands for attention just as Jet 
had seen a man do at the set- 
tlement when he wanted to sell 
something. 

“Friends,” Mr. Buxton said, 
“we are a fortunate community. 
We won't be balked—no way 
—no how. If we can’t do things 
one way—we find another way. 
And our children are chips off 
the old blocks. Some of ’em 
have never had the opportunity 
of goin’ to school. Some of 
the parents before ’em didn’t 
either. But we all believe in 
learnin’. Suzanne did a fine job 
teachin’ school last winter. But 
shucks, what can a boy or girl 
learn in four months? We need 
school again this winter. Su- 
zanne can’t teach.” 

The grin at the corners of 
Mr. Buxton’s mouth broke 
loose and spread over his whole 
face. “So what did our children 
do the other day in the timber, 
but take a vote and elect their 
own teacher!” 

A knot came up in Jet’s 
throat that almost stopped his 
breath. He wanted to tell them 
that he couldn’t teach school 
because—because—— 


He tried to speak, but he 
couldn’t make a sound. 

When the shouts and cries 
and laughter had died down, 
Mr. Buxton went on. “Jet can 
show the ones who learned the 
A B C’’s last winter how to 
spell words and read the prim- 
er book. The ones who can 
read and write already—he can 
give them something harder to 
do—even if his pa and ma 
have to help him do it.” 

He shook his finger for si- 
lence. “When Tanner and the 
boys get back from the settle- 
ment—we've got another sur- 
prise bigger than this one.” 

(To be continued) 
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Faster-Ege Cards 


By Opal Hoagland 


F OR EASTER, cut out eggs on the fold of pretty-colored con- 
struction paper. (See illustration.) Yellow, blue, light green, 
or lavender are suitable colors. 

Card number one in the illustration has a plump bunny cut 
of white paper A; color the ear pink. Make an Easter bonnet by 
using part of a lace paper doily trimmed with a flower cut-out. 

Card number two has lace paper doily trim at the top and 
bottom. Cut bunny from the pattern B. Cut the paws on the dotted 
lines so they will fit over the doily. Tie a pretty ribbon around 
bunny’s neck. 


Card number three has dain- 
ty flower designs cut ftom wall- 
paper and arranged on it. 

Print your own Easter greet- 
ing inside each card. 


Rescuing Mr. Fluff 
Bundle 


(Continued from page 12) 


an old one, it might just be that 
it would spin the longest, and 
he was already thinking how 
nice it would be to be called 
the champion spinner. But he 
must hurry. 

He started walking faster, 
but suddenly he thought of 
the big dog at the corner 


_ house. Whew! Mr. Fluff Bun- 


dle would make just about one 
good bite for him. Danny 
stopped and looked back at 
Betty, who was poking around 
under the neighbor's hedge. He 
knew that if the rabbit were his 
pet, he'd be pretty worried 
about his being loose. And he 
wouldn’t like it a little bit if 
someone came along who 
wouldn’t help him catch his pet, 
for two could catch a rabbit so 
much faster than one. 

“I guess I'd better go back,” 
he sighed, “but I'll miss the 
Spinner contest.” He turned and 
ran back as fast as hé could. 
“T'll help you, Betty,” he called 
as he reached her. “We can 
catch him in no time, you'll 
see!” 

Betty’s eyes shone as she 
looked at him. “We don’t have 
a pen for him since we moved,” 
she explained, “but if we can 
only catch him, I'll put him in 
his box until we get a pen 
built.” 

“You get on one side, and 
I'll get on the other,” sug- 
gested Danny. 

They crept up carefully to 
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ward him again, but Mr. Fluff 
Bundle dodged as Danny 
grabbed for him and hopped 
gaily into the neighbor's back- 
yard, his fuzzy white tail bob- 
bing up and down like a run- 
away snowball. 

Danny and Betty chased him 
round and round the house, 
then back into Betty’s yard, and 
finally into the garage. 

“We'll get him now,” 
shriecked Danny. “Shut the 
doors!” 

Betty quickly shut the big 
doors while Danny guarded Mr. 
Fluff Bundle in a corner. It was 
easy then for Betty to pick him 
up. She held him up for Danny 
to stroke his silky fur, and Mr. 
Fluff Bundle in return did his 
very best ear wiggling and nose 
twitching. Danny thought he. 
was quite the nicest bunny he 
had ever seen. 

“Whew, I’m hot!” he said 
suddenly. “May I have a 
drink?” 

“Come into the house,” 
laughed Betty. “You deserve 
some cookies too.” She shut up 
the runaway bunny securely in 
a box on the back porch and 
set out a cool drink and nice 
crunchy cookies for Danny and 
herself in the kitchen. 


“I have a top and string,” 
she said, suddenly remember- 
ing Danny’s errand while they 
were eating. “My big brother 
gave it to me, but I’m not very 
good at spinning it. I'd like to 
give it to you,” she added shyly. 
Running into the next room she 
brought back the shiniest, big- 
gest, reddest top Danny had 
ever seen. And it had a brand- 
new string! 

“You—you mean you want to 
give it to me?” he asked, his 
eyes aglow. 

“A present from Mr. Fluff 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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1 egg 1%, teaspoon salt 
1 large chopped apple 14 cup chopped nuts 
4 tablespoons flour 1 teaspoon vanilla 


Cooking and baking we'll do, you know, 


By Nell Holbert 


Even though the March winds blow. 


34, cup sugar 


3/4, cup water 
14, cup brown sugar 


2 cups flour 
teaspoon salt 

14, teaspoon soda 

1 teaspoon baking powder 
Y/ cup shortening 1 egg 


Economy Pudding 


1 teaspoon baking powder 


@ Mix in the order given. Pour in a greased pan and bake 30 
minutes at 350° F, Serve with the following sauce, served hot: 


Caramel Sauce 


1 tablespoon butter 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


1 tablespoon flour 


@ Cook over low heat until thick. Pour over each serving of 
pudding. This recipe will serve four. 


Pineapple Cookies 


Y/, cup drained crushed 
pineapple 

14 cup white sugar 

lf cup nut meats 


1 teaspoon vanilla 


@ Cream shortening with the sugar, add well-beaten egg, pine- 
apple, and vanilla. Beat thoroughly. Sift flour, measure, and sift 
with soda, salt, and baking powder. Add nuts to flour mixture. 
Mix thoroughly with first mixture. Drop by spoonfuls on greased 


baking sheet. Bake for 15 minutes at 375° F. 


@ Chop egg and pickle fine, mix with salad dressing, and spread 


1 egg hard boiled 


Egg Sandwich Spread 


1 sweet pickle 
2 tablespoons salad dressing 


between slices of buttered bread. 
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Second Substitute 
(Continued from page 14) 


someway to do it.” 

“You're a witch with a bas- 
ketball,” Red told her admir- 
ingly; and everyone joined in, 
even Louise, who said, “I don’t 
see how you do it, Iliss!” 

“Maybe it’s because she al- 
ways says ‘I can,’ ”’ Coralee said 
quickly. “If she had started say- 
ing ‘I can’t,’ she’d never have 
really tried.” 

Louise looked at her thought- 
fully. She had been spending 
more and more time on the 
sidelines because Iliss was al- 
ready a better player than she. 

Then came a day when 
neither Mr. nor Mrs. Sloan 
could referee. Andy took the 
whistle, and the girls lined up 
against the boys. Louise played 
better than she had ever played 
before, but the boys won. 

Red said, short of breath, 
“You girls would give any team 
in the tournament a battle!” 

“Not with me there!’’ Louise 
said unhappily. “I’m no good!” 

“You're getting better every 
day,” Iliss said earnestly. “If 
only you'd stop saying mean 
things about yourself.” 

“That’s right,” said Coralee. 
“You did your share, Louise, 
and we're all playing better 
than when we started. So I 
don’t mind being second sub- 
stitute any more—even if I sit 
every game on the sidelines.” 

“I don’t know about the side- 
lines business,” Red said with 
a self-conscious grin. “We've 
been talking it over, and you're 
not going to stay there unless 
the other fellows are awfully 
big and tough. And whether 
you're in or out, Coralee, if we 
win, it’s because you gave us 
such good help—you and the 
rest of the girls too!” 
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‘The Spartans did win the 
tournament, and every game 
Coralee stayed on the sidelines, 
second substitute. But she was 
satisfied, particularly when she 
saw Iliss’s trick used time after 
time to boost the score for the 
Spartans. If she had not got the 
girls’ practice team together 
and if Iliss had not believed 
“I can” so thoroughly, some 
other team might have won. 


The Easter Promise 
(Continued from page 6) 


aisle and sit down with us for 
the rest of the service. We'll 
be watching for you.” 

Phillipa tried to smile, but 
suddenly a terrible: fear 


clutched her heart, and she. 


clung desperately to Granny. 
“It’s so big—and all these peo- 
ple,” she thought frantically. 
“What if I never find Granny 
and the Gwinns in all this 
crowd. I—can’t go.”” But Gran- 


gave her hand an under- 


standing squeeze and whis- 
pered softly: “It’s just like the 
church at Silver Dell, only a 
heap bigger. ‘Be not afraid,’ 
Phillipa. “Be not afraid.’ ” 

The words seemed like a lit- 
tle prayer, and Phillipa repeat- 
ed them over and over to her- 
self as she watched the Gwinns 
and Granny go inside, and 
gtadually the fear in her heart 
went away. 


Suddenly she heard someone 

behind her talking in a strange 
voice, and she turned to see a 
short, fat woman talking to her 
small son in a language Phil- 
lipa could not understand. 
“They're foreigners, Phillipa 
thought in amazement, “the 
first I've ever seen.” Half 
afraid she moved a little closer 
to the other children. 


A Lantern 
Window- Shade Pull 


By Edith K. ne 


TH materials used to make this little lantern shade pull can 
easily be found around the home. 

You will need a small spool, two large buttons of different 
size, one small button of the round type, and 24 inches of string. 
The larger button, which fits on the top, should be slightly bigger 
than the ends of the spool. 

String the buttons and spool together (see 1). Tie ends and 
conceal the knot inside the shaft .of the spool (see c). If your 
large buttons have four holes instead of two, draw the string 
through opposite holes (see A, B). The lantern will then hang 
straight when completed. 

Glue each piece in place to the spool one at a time (see 2). 
When dry, paint the lantern a bright color. 

Here is a color suggestion. Paint the top (E) and the flanges 
of the spool (F) gold. Paint the shaft (D) bright red and the 
bottom (G) gold. Use a red string. 


The boy started to follow 
his mother as she went away, 
but she hurried into the cathe- 
dral. He stood there hesitating, 
and his chin quivered. Phillipa 
knew exactly how he felt, and 
forgetting he was a foreigner, 


she went over to him and 
smiled. 

“I’m Phillipa,” she said shy- 
ly. ‘““What’s your name?” For 
a moment he looked at her 
wildly out of his dark eyes; 
then a tiny smile flickered 
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across his face. “Iyati,” he 
stammered. 

“You come walk with me,” 
Phillipa said with a friendly 
nod. “I’m all alone too.” Slow- 
ly Iyati’s tiny smile grew into 
a big one, and he moved closer 
to her. 

Up above them the chimes 
rang louder, and then the chil- 
dren moved forward. At the 
door each one was handed a 
lighted candle, and slowly the 
procession started toward the 
altar. Phillipa held her candle 
firmly, but Iyati’s hands were 
trembling. Following the chil- 
dren ahead, they stepped into 
the great cathedral. Phillipa 
caught her breath in wonder. It 
was cool and dim inside, and 
except for the candles the only 
light came from the stained- 
glass windows. On either side 
of the interior tall columns 
stretched up into the dimness 
far above, and everywhere was 
the scent of lilies. It was quiet 
too, even the music of the 
Easter chimes in the tower 
seemed faint and far away. 
Ahead and behind them and 
across on the other side of the 
vast room other children moved 
forward, carrying their lights 
to the altar. 

“We are all the same today,” 
Phillipa thought in happy sur- 
prise. “How we look and the 
clothes we wear don’t matter. 
It’s just the light we carry that 
matters.” 

Carefully Phillipa kept in step 
with Iyati as they went down 
the aisle, and all her little fears 
were forgotten. The altar grew 
brighter and brighter, and at 
last they were before it. Phil- 
lippa gasped in pure delight. 
“It’s like sunrise and bird song 
and moonlight,” she thought 
with a lump in her throat, and 
she knew she could never for- 


get the beauty of it all. 

Older girls, dressed in white, 
were taking the candles and 
placing them in holders among 
the lilies. At one side of the 
altar a dignified man sat in a 
big carved chair, watching the 
children with interest. Phillipa 
knew it had to be the bishop, 
and she tried to do exactly 
right. Slowly, with Iyati, she 
moved to the center of the rail- 
ing, and then a terrible thing 
happened! Iyati stumbled in his 
eagerness and dropped his can- 
dle. With a little crash it fell 
to the railing, and the flame 
was snuffed out! 

With a cry of horror lyati 
grabbed the candle up and held 
it out to Phillipa, sobbing 
words she could not under- 
stand. Tears streamed down his 
cheeks. 

For a second Phillipa was too 
shocked to move. Then with a 
quick motion she took the 
broken candle and put her own 
in Iyati’s hand. - 

“Quick, Iyati, don’t cry. 
We'll mend it. ‘Be not 
afraid,’ ” she whispered. 

Deftly she held the broken 
place over the flame that lyati 
held. In an instant the wax 
melted, and Phillipa smoothed 
it with her fingers, just as Gran- 
ny did at home. The can- 
dle stood up straight and 
whole! With a sigh of relief 
Phillippa held the charred 
black wick into the flame, and 
the mended candle shone again. 


Phillipa raised her head, and 
her eyes grew wide, for the 
bishop was standing before 
them, and the smile on his face 
made Phillipa tremble with 
joy. He reached out, and with 
his own hands took Phillipa’s 
and Iyati’s candles. 

“This is the way it must be 
forevermore,” he said softly, 
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and though Phillipa knew that 
he was saying it to them, she 
felt as if he meant all the other 
children in the whole world. 
“Whenever the candle of faith 
goes out, no matter who is car- 
rying it, or where, someone 
must light it again—someone 
will. That is the promise of 
Easter.” Tenderly he placed the 
two candles in the center of the 
altar, where they glowed with 
shining loveliness. 

Phillipa was so happy she 
felt as if her heart would burst. 
As they turned to face the con- 
gregation, lIyati’s smile was 
warm with friendliness. They 
started down the center aisle, 
and close to the front Iyati’s 
mother was waiting. She 
grasped Phillipa’s hand and 
thanked her brokenly, 
strangely Phillipa knew the 
meaning of her words. 

Farther back, Phillipa spied 
Granny motioning to her with 
her hand. Granny’s wrinkled 
face shone proudly under her 
little black hat, and her eyes 
sparkled with happiness. Phil- 
lipa slipped into the seat be- 
side her and the Gwinns with 
a sigh of thankfulness. 

Down in front, the altar 
shone with a radiant splendor, 
and as the last. candle was 
placed among the lilies, lights 
blossomed out until the great 
room seemed filled with sun- 
shine. Everyone rose to his feet 
as the organ played and happy 
voices joined in the music, sing- 
ing triumphantly, “Christ our 
Lord is risen today.” The music 
filled the church and drifted 
out into the busy city streets. 

Then everyone became very 
quiet, and the bishop stood be- 
fore them. 

“Let us give thanks for this 
Easter,” he said in a clear, firm 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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HE letters that came in this 

month were very interest- 
ing, and we are indeed happy 
to share them with you. If you 
have a pet such as these I’m 
sure you must have a “‘singing 
heart.’ Sue Matthes mentions 
the singing heart of her pet in 
her letter, which appears be- 
low. I’m sure there would. be 
less turmoil and strife in the 
world today if we all practiced 
being happy and singing praises 


Send your letters about your 
pets to WEE Wispom, Lee's 
Summit, Mo. Be sure to give 
your name, age, and address. 


Dear Editor: | have a pony. Her 
name is Suzie. She is Pack and 
white. She has been with the circus 
and can side-step to circus music. 
She can shake hands, and when I 
whistle she will come to me. She is 
a smart pony.—Eugene Ragle. 


WEE WISDOM 


For Boys and Girls 5 to 13 
a Year 


$1 a Year 


Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


Be WO MAGAZINES FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


Use this order blank to order subscriptions for 
WEE WISDOM and YOU for a and your friends. 


For Teen-Age Boys and 
Gir = 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 


Send WEE WISDOM $2 YOU $1 


To _ 


Send (]. WEE WISDOM $2 [) YOU $1 


State 


State 


City 


My Name 


Iinclose $................. to pay for this order. 


Street 


City 


State 


Please indicate postal zone number, if cities are so divided, 


W-3-51 
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Dear Editor: 1 have a pet po 
She is almost golden, so I cab re 
Golden Lady. She can jump a 
mgr 3 two-inch bar. My daddy has 

a pony. When we race I usually 
win. Golden Lady can roll over 
when | tell her to.—Jerry Kirstine. 


Dear Editor: I would like to tell 
you about our family pet. She is a 
dachshund, and her name is Maryje 
(Marie) . She is three months old, 
and she comes from a long line of 
champions. For example, her great- 
great-grandmother was Mehitabel, 
one of the greatest champion show 
dogs, and her great-grandmother 
was Gadabout, another champion 
show dog. We think that Maryje 
might be another champion.—Lois 
Mae Eklund. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a canary 
named Dicky. I wish everyone in 
the world had a singing heart like 
his, He awakens me every morning 
with his song. When my brother 
plays the piano or when I play the 
phonograph records Dicky always 
sings. A singing bird makes every- 
one happy.—Sue Matthes. 


Rescuing Mr. Fluff 
Bundle 


(Continued from page 23) 


Bundle and me,” nodded Betty 
smiling. 

Danny's heart swelled with 
happiness as he ran to the 
schoolyard. The new top would 
spin much better than his old 
one, and since he did not have 
to go to the store he would not 
be late for the contest after all. 
But somehow, winning the con- 
test didn’t seem so important 
to Danny as it had seemed. By 
helping someone who needed 
his help he had won two new 
friends, Betty and funny, fuzzy 
Mr. Fluff Bundle, and he had a 
fine new top. 
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Easter Fun 
By Sheila Bane 


My first is in real and also in true; 

My second’s in what but isn’t in 
who; 

My third is in cub and also in bear; 

My fourth is in brave but isn’t in 
dare; 

My fifth is in hill and also in high; 

My sixth is in star but isn’t in sky; 

My whole is somebody you really 
should know; 

He wears a short tail and has fur 
white as snow. 


What Am I? 
By Helen Lucas 


You can see me, hear me, feel me; 
When I fall its always down, 
And though this may sound funny, 

I often make you frown. 
But it’s seldom that you find me 
When the sky is clear and bright, 
For when the sun is shining 
I disappear from sight. 


se 


A Tree to Guess 
By Annie Laurie Von Tungeln 


My first is in east and also in west; 
My second’s in visit but not in 


guest ; 

My third is in red and also in 
green; 

My fourth is in carrot but not in 
bean; 


My fifth is in glad and also in gay; 
My sixth is in grass but not in hay; 
My seventh’s in rose and also in 


flower; 

My eighth is in minute but not in 
hour; 

My ninth is in winter and also in 
snow; 

My whole is a tree that we like to 

. grow. 

It's known for its color, always the 
same, 

And that’s why ----+-+---- is 
its name, 


Billy’s First Recitation 
By Ruth King Duerksen 


The children entertained their 
mothers with a little program. 
Billy made some mistakes in his 
recitation. Can you find the five 
lines he said wrong? 

Sing a song of sixpence, 

A pocket full of rye; 
Four-and-twenty blackbirds 

Eating his Christmas pie; 
When the pie was opened, 

The bells began to ring: 
Wasn't that a dainty dish 

To set before the King? 


The birds were in the birdhouse 
Counting out his. money; 

The Queen was in the kitchen 
Playing with her bunny; 

The maid was in the garden 
Hanging out the clothes, 

When down came a blackbird, 
And scratched around her toes. 


oe 


A Surprise Square 
By Elsie S. Lindgren 


If put down in the order of 
their appearance, the words left 
out of the following verse will 
form a Surprise Square reading the 
same from top to bottom as from 
left to right. 


1. Queen of the garden is the 


2. Her flower buds ---- in June. 


3. But the petals are lost as the 
----pod grows, 


4. Her reign ---- all too soon. 


oe 


Hidden Foods 
_ By Ollie James Robertson 


In each of these sentences a food 
is hidden and spelled backward. 
For example, you find SUGAR 
spelled backward here: The drag 


usually aids the farmer a lot. Can 
you find the foods in the sentence 
below ? 


1. Did you ever pack limestone 
rocks into a box? 


2. Near the tree I planted the 
seeds. 


3. One peek actually revealed what 
we wished to see. 


4, Mamma had warned us not to 
go. 
5. The baby can rock in its chair. 


6. As the wheels began to spin 
Ruth begged us to stop the car. 


What Is This? 
By Bertha R. Hudelson 


It’s as thin as chiffon 
And gray, black, or white, 
And higher than houses 
And seen poorly at night. 
Choppity Chop! 
By Sheila Bane 


My first is in curl and also in coil; 

My second’s in hot but isn’t in boil; 

My third is in feet and also in toes; 

My fourth is in arrow but isn’t in 
bows; 

My fifth is in rush and also in 
run; 

My sixth is in any but isn’t in none. 

My whole is a tree that a long time 

ago 

Was chopped down by someone 
whose name we all know. 


(Answer inside back cover) 


The Easter Promise 
(Continued from page 27) 


voice, “for the broken candle 
that was mended, and for the 


flame of loving-kindness that 


burns again—even to everlast- 
ing. 
““Hallelujah!’’ whispered 
Granny, so softly that only 
Phillipa heard it, but like a 
song of joy it echoed over and 
over again in her heart. 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


Welcome, new members, to our happy club. 

If you should like to join our club during this month of Easter 
gladness, send your request for an application blank to Barbara Benson, 
WEE Wispom, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

March is the time of preparing the soil for garden planting here 
in the Middle West. Perhaps it isn’t possible for all Boosters to have a 
garden plot. But regardless of where and how you live, you do have a 
garden. It is the garden of your heart. The thoughts you think are the 
seeds you sow in this garden. If you think kind, loving thoughts, they 
will grow and blossom into kind, loving words and deeds that will 
make you and others happy. If you think unkind, selfish, or angry thoughts, 
they will grow into ugly words and actions that will hurt you and others. 

Why not start right now to make your heart’s garden just as beautiful 
and perfect as you possibly can? Watch your garden grow this month, 
and write and tell me about it. It will be a joyous adventure as you re- 


member to watch what we think each minute, all day. 


Lovingly and joyously, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 have 
been working on my heart’s garden, 
as you suggested. This project 
helped me to plant the thought 
seed of honesty. I had borrowed 
some money from my parents, and 
I was supposed to pay it back when 
I was given my allowance. But 
when allowance time came, my 
parents had forgotten all about 
the money I borrowed, and I was 
greatly tempted to let it go. How- 
ever my thought seed of honesty 
blossomed into words as I re- 
minded them of our agreement. 
They were proud and happy, and 


“I felt glad too. —Diana. 


Knowing of the happiness 
you are finding in your heart's 
garden, Diana, helps those who 
are beginning theirs. As we 
work happily at planting good 
thought seeds, our world is 
bright with Easter gladness. 


30 March 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 have 
learned The Prayer of Faith by 
heart, and I can sing it too. I’ve 
been selling papers to earn money. 
I set the table and help my mother 
with the dishes. I inclose twenty- 
five cents for a club pin—Wayne. 

You are a true Booster, 
Wayne. The club pin, on which 
is engraved the likeness of the 
three wise monkeys, will help 
you to remember to see only 
good, hear only good, and 
speak only good. 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 appre- 
ciate The Prayer of Faith very 
much. It helped me find my best 
baseball when I lost it in the 
bushes. When I lost the baseball 
belonging to another boy The 
Prayer of Faith helped me to find 
it also, I am having fun at school. 


I am making new friends, and | 
am enjoying my old chums too, 
—Richard. 

Everyone who knows The 
Prayer of Faith has found it a 
mighty help in all things, just 
as you have, Richard. School 
days are happy days as you con- 
tinue to remember that God is 
your help in every need. 

Se 

Dear Barbara: Since you pub- 
lished my name in the pen-pal col- 
umn of WeE Wispom I have re- 
ceived about fifty letters. I kept five 
and supplied every one in the form 
with at least one letter, All who 
wrote to me now have an English 
pen friend except two whose ad- 
dresses we could not read.—Chris- 
tine (England). 

Thank you, Christine, for 
telling us how you have shared 
your letters. We suggest that 
all boys and girls whose names 
are published in the pen-pal 
column follow this kind and 
loving plan. In this way, the 
writers of the letters are happy, 
your friends with whom you 
share the letters are happy, and 
you are happy, because you 
know that not one person will 
be disappointed. 

Be sure to write your name 


and full address plainly. 


Dear Barbara: 1 would like to 
tell you about my new way of keep- 
ing the club rules. I have a large 
sheet of paper on which | have 
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‘Through 


written the rules of the club; then 
across the 3 of the paper I have 
al 


written the days of the week. Each 
day I place a check mark on the 
things I have done right. This 
seems to be a helper in keeping the 
club rules —Suzanne. 


Suzanne, you are a true help- 
er to us as you share your good 
plan for keeping the club rules. 
Each day we try to keep every 
one of them. But if we fail, 
we're not dismayed, we just 
try again. It’s fun! 


se 


Dear Barbara Benson: Thank 
you for the prayer card. A few 
weeks ago we got a new dog. When 
I took him for a walk he broke the 
rope and ran away. I could not 
find him. I said a prayer, and he 
came back to me.—Bert (Canada). 

Your happy letter, Bert, re- 
minds us that God knows even 


our smallest need or desire, ° 


that He is always ready to give 
us more than we can ask for. 
Let us faithfully believe this 
as we talk to God and listen 


‘ to Him in prayer, and our bless- 


ings will grow faster than we 
have ever imagined they could. 
For every good thing that 
comes to us let us be thankful 
and say, as Jesus said, “Father, 
I thank thee.” 


Dear Barbara: 1 have a six-year- 


‘old brother and a sister who is two. 


We live in the country, and because 
there are no other children to play 
with, we play together most of the 
time. My brother and I were always 
fighting. Then one day I noticed 
how my sister copied my brother 


THE 


God is my help in every 
need; 


God does my every hunger 
feed; 


_ God walks beside me, guides 


my way 
every moment, 
night and day. 


in all he did and said. The next 
day I tried to do the things he 
wanted to do, and he acted much 
nicer to me. Now I know. why. 
He was treating me the way I 
was treating him!—Vernell. 

You were using the Golden 
Rule, Vernell, and it is truly 
the golden key to happiness. As 
we remember to think about 
others, speak to others, and do 
to others as we would like them 
to do to us, we are planting 
seeds of gladness that we will 
love to harvest. 


se 


Dear Barbara: Our teacher gave 
us some review questions out of 
our textbook. I couldn’t seem to 
understand them. I remembered 
how The Prayer of Faith had 
helped others, so I repeated it to 
myself. I was trying to figure out 
the questions when our teacher 
called the class to the front of 
the room and explained how to do 
them. God had answered my prayer. 

In my church hymnal I found 
the hymn ‘Sun of My Soul,” the 
tune to which we sing our club 
song, The Prayer of Faith. As I 
was playing the song on the piano, 
I began to picture my friends and 
I singing this song at our club 
meetings. We have not formed a 
club, but I hope my mental picture 
comes true. Will you send me ten 
application blanks and a folder 
of directions for starting the club? 
—Shirley (Canada). 

Your letter, Shirley, helps us 
remember that God always an- 
swers our prayers in the ways 
best suited to our highest good. 
The application blanks and the 
folder of helpful suggestions 


for organizing a local club are 


on their way to you. 

Should any of you other read- 
ers desire a club with friends 
or with a class in school or at 
Sunday school, I shall be glad 
to help you. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are mak- 
ing the upper age limit 13 years. 
If your name is not here select a 
pen pal from the list below. 


Glenn Hoover (10), 237 Cot- 
tage Ave., Weston, W. Va.; Penny 
Stackpole (12), 5619 W. Lake St., 
Chicago 44, Ill.; Richard Saylor 
(8), Rte. 1, Macungie, Pa.; Bill 
King (9), Eight Mile, Ala.; Char- 
lotte Dexheimer (9), Rte. 2, Box 
17, Jerome Ave., Springfield, IIl.; 
Sonny Erickson (10), Box 142, 
Arcadia, Nebr.; Judy Mackey (10), 
229 W. 9th St., Fairmont, Minn.; 
Virginia Bobbitt (10), Box 545, 
Coushatta, La.; Sharon Gayle Morin 
(10), 24 Westland St., Hartford, 
Conn.; Eileen Fisher (11), Rte. 
1, Covington, Ohio; Vernell Coca- 
nour (11), Box 270, Fallon, Nev.; 
Carol Young (11), Gravesville, 
N. Y.; Joan Myers (11), 1859 
Race St., Denver 6, Colo.; Judith 
Walker (12), 2625 Central Pkwy., 
Ashland, Ky.; Shari Lynn Jordan 
(12), 97 Ranch Drive, Rte. 4, 
Ponca City, Okla.; Marjorie Helen 
Hettinger (12), Rte. 2, Edina, 
Mo.; Lillian Sinclair (12), 6 
Northfield Square, Edinburgh 8, 
Scotland; Iris Bethel (11), Point 
Tupper, Cape Breaton, N. S., Can- 
ada. 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


I now am wise, I now am 


true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 
God is my all, I know no 

fear, 
Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kobaus. 
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My Goldfish 


By Patricia Rountree (9 years) 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


My goldfish is a funny thing, 
It has such funny ways; 

I know ‘cause I’ve been watching it 
For days and days and days. 


My goldfish loves to swim 
And wiggle all about; 
It never stops its wiggling, 

It first goes in then out. 


He seems to want to play always 
And splash the waves up high. 
I think that he goes crazy, 
And my mother says, “Oh my!” 


And later when I go to bed, 
He swishes in my dreams. 

He is with me everywhere, 
That’s just the way it seems! 


My Secret 
By Richard Lee Miller (10 years) 
Thomson, 


Although I’m only ten years old, 
I have a secret to be toid. 


I am an uncle of a baby boy, 


Who really is my pride and joy.. 


I hope that someday he will be 
Able to play ball with me. 


Night Is Here 
By Helen Buehm (11 years) 
Bethesda, Md. 


I've had many adventures 
And lots of fun today; 
I’m sleepy and tired and glad 

“Night is on its way. 


The sun has gone down, 
And the moon is high; 

I’m going to sleep while 
The minutes fly by. 


32 March 


I Saw a Little Bird 


By Paulann C. Parker (6 years) 
Teaneck, N. J. 


I saw a little bird 
That was sitting in its nest. 
It was a little bluebird, 
Much prettier than the rest. 


One day I tried to catch it 
As it sat up in the tree, 
But when I went to get it, 
It flew away from me. 


The Willow 
By Verner Lauritzen (10 years) 
San Diego, Calif. 


The willow with its spreading 
leaves— 

How beautiful it is! 

Standing in the pale twilight, 

So strong, so bold, so tall. 


Against the moon 
It looks so big, 
The beautiful willow does. 


Above the stars are shining bright, 
Above the willow tree. 


The Meadow Lark 
By Bonnie Pearson (9 years) 
Amery, Wis. 
In the park! In the park! 


We hear the song of the meadow 
lark. 


. When you hear him say, “Spring 


o’ the year,” 
You know for sure springtime is 
here. 
His back of brown and his yellow 
breast 
Make him stand out from the 
rest. 


His nest is placed upon the ground, 
With a roof of grass so it cannot 
be found. 


A Train Journey 
By Catherine P. Slater (9 years) 
Oxford, Orf., Eng. 


What a joy to leave the city, 
Leave the dirty, smoky towns! 
From the train—oh, look how 
pretty— 
Sheep and cows and fields and 
downs! 


With excitement hearts are beat- 
ing; 
When will come the longed-for 
sea? 
In the meantime we are eating 
Bread and cakes and fruit for 
tea. 


Now the train is in a tunnel; - 
I can’t see at all to write. 
Smoke is whooshing from the 

funnel, 
But at last we can see light. 


When we reach our destination, 

' Sick and tired of the train, 

We are starting our vacation 
In the midst of péuring rain! 


oe 


A Little Dog’s Story 
By Cheryl Reynolds (6 years) 
North Hollywood, Calif. 


There was a little dog 

That got caught in the smog. 
To get out of the smog 

He jumped so high 

He got caught in the sky 
By a coat hanger 


Hanging up to dry! 


My Pupp 
By Barbara ae Cio years) 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


I have a little puppy. 
He is so very sweet, — 

But all he wants to do 
Is eat, eat, eat! 
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Easter 


By Barbara Balboni (11 years) 
Chelsea, Mass. 


Easter is a day of joy 
For every little girl and boy; 
Colored eggs and sugar candy, 
Baskets that are fine and dandy. 


oe 
Raining 
By Lynn LaBauve (8 years) 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Raining, raining 
All the time; 

It seems the sun 
Will never shine! 


I sit at the window 
And look at the rain; 
It thunders and lightnings 
And thunders again. 


I Wonder 
By Mary Jo Avery (11 years) 
Pacific, Mo. 


What lies beyond those hills of 
green ? 

winding 
stream ? 

And in the fall though bright are 
they, 

When evening comes they turn to 
gray. 


road? rippling 


Perhaps a village small is there, 

That with the moonlight glow so 
rare 

Looks like an artist’s masterpiece 

Of joy that will never cease. 


And when the sun is sinking low, 

I on it with wonder gaze, 

While sunset sends its golden 
low, 


And ask, ‘“What lies beyond those 


rays?” 
oe 
Sitting 
By Carole June Bennett (8 years) 
Brimfield, Mass. 


When I go to sit in our rocking 
chair, 

Someone else is always there. 

The only other soft seat is our 
davenport, 


So I sit there to be a good sport. 


Editor’s Note 


W hat to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for August, send it 
now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
er’s Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader from five to 
thirteen years of age who has 
not had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 

We regret that we cannot. re- 
turn unused contributions. 


Winter 
By Glenda Olsen (11 years) 
Tracy, Calif. 


As crystal flakes come falling down, 
Out of the misty sky, 

We see the children playing 
And throwing snowballs high. 


We run to get our sleds 
To coast upon the hills; 

We have our fun and laughter, 
But we also have our spills! 


The Last Bit of Winter 


By Fern Morgenstern (12 years) 
Penticton, B. C., Canada 


It seems ages since winter has 
come, 
Too long for us, I know. 
We are wishing again for the sun 
After the long winter snow. 


In the last bit of winter, it seems, 
We stay in the house all day. 
How we would welcome strong 

beams 
Of sunshine this dreary day! 


By now we are tired of snow 
And wish again for the spring. 

Soon we will call a glad hello 
To our friends, as robins sing. 


My Brother 


By Yvonne Arnott (11 years) 
Balwyn, Australia 


I have a little brother, 
And he is one year old; 
His eyes are big and bright and 
blue, 
His hair is sunny gold. 


In the morning when he wakens 
I run in and pick him up. 
Often as I have my breakfast 
He will try to grab my cup. 


I love my little brother, 
And I know that he loves me. 
I've promised to look after him 
While Mummy gets the tea. 


Neil loves to try to stand, 

And he grabs my fingers tight; 
For I know if he should fall 

It would give him such a fright. 


Neil laughs and smiles at me 
As I tuck him into bed, 

For his happy day is ended 
As I kiss him on his head. 


Twilight 
By Miriam Leonard (11 years) 
San Diego, Calif. 


The farmers come home 

After a day’s work in the fields. 
Shadows creep over 

As the sun goes down 

And day becomes night. 


The birds stop singing, 

And settle down in their nests. 
A red glow against the sky 
Only to show that 

Twilight is here. 


Where I Live 
By Janet Leslie Williams 
(6 years) 
Batala, Punjab, India 


I live in India. Near my house 
there is a big elephant. He has all 
different colors painted on his ears 
and trunk. He is kept at a Hindu 
temple. I like to watch him drink 
water and take a bath. He uses his 
trunk as a shower. 

Sometimes camels ride past my 
house. One day I had a ride on a 
camel. It was fun, but I was scared. 
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SUSAN KAY 


Designed by Shirley Ann Tubbs 
(10 years) 
Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 13 years of age you may submit your own original drawing of a doll and 
its wardrobe. 
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The Third Day 


(Continued from page 16) 


“Jesus is not dead; He lives!” 
They hurried from the garden 
to tell the disciples and their 
friends. 

“Jesus is not dead; He lives!” 
the women told all whom they 
met. Peter and John were the 
first two disciples to hear the 
glad news. They ran all the way 
to the tomb to see if what the 
women had said was true. The 
tomb was empty! “Jesus is not 
dead; He is risen!” The disci- 
ples took up the glad cry. 

The third day Jesus rose from 
the dead! He had fulfilled His 
promise! God’s love is stronger 
than hate. God’s love is stronger 
than fear. God’s love is all 

werful! 


Jesus Christ, God’s own Son, 


brought God's love to all men. 
It is yours and mine. God is 
love, and we are His children. 

That third day was our first 
Easter Sunday! 


Answers to Puzzles 


Easter Fun 
Rabbit. 


What Am I? 
Rain. 


A Tree to Guess 
Evergreen. 


Billy’s First Recitation 
Lines 4, 6, 9, 12, and 16 are wrong. 
A Surprise Square 
1. Rose. 

2. Open. 

3. Seed. 

4. Ends. 


Hidden Foods 
1. Milk. 2. Pie. 3. Cake. 4. Ham. 
5. Corn. 6. Turnip. 


What Is This? 


Smoke. 


Choppity Chop! 
Cherry. 


A MESSAGE FOR MOTHER AND DAD 
ABOUT—— 


Prayer in 
the P layroom 


The habit of daily prayer is one that most children 
form easily and naturally. It is a habit that brings 
great blessings in later life, too, for when in child- 
hood we learn to turn to God in prayer and thanks- 
giving for all that our heart desires—health, hap- 
piness, well-being—the habit carries over into our 
adult life so that we automatically turn to God with 
our every human problem and find there the help 
and solace we need. 

Here at Unity, where WEE WisDom is published, 
certain times of the day are set aside for a few mo- 
ments of prayer. At one of these times—11 o'clock 
in the morning—the music of chiming church bells 
is the signal for all work to stop; everyone stands 
and, with heads bowed, we listen to a transcription 
of the Lord’s Prayer as repeated by Charles Fillmore, 
beloved cofounder of Unity School. 

If there is a phonograph in-your child’s playroom, 
or elsewhere in the house, you can obtain the Charles 
Fillmore recording of THE LORD’S PRAYER for 
use in your own home and help your child to form 
the valuable habit of spending some time each day 
in prayer. 

The recording is a 10-inch, 78 r. p. m., high- 
fidelity transcription on unbreakable Vinylite. (An 
added dividend is that the reverse side of the record 
features an organ solo presentation of the “Unity 
Viewpoint” radio program theme song.) 

Send today for THE LORD’S PRAYER record for 
your child. It is priced at just $1.50. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
Lee’s Summit, Mo. 
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Ever since we announced the publication of YOU, our new magazine for teen- 
agers, we've received letters from “tween-agers” saying that they too would like 
to have a subscription for YOU but that they can’t bear to part with WEE WIS- 
DOM so they’ve decided to subscribe for both! 

We think that’s an especially good idea. There are lots of eleven- and twelve- 
year-olds who are “advanced” enough to enjoy the teen-age stories and other teen- 
age reading in YOU magazine. (And there are lots of teen-agers who enjoy the 
stories and features in WEE WISDOM and find it an aid when they “baby-sit” with 
younger brothers and sisters.) 

Every month YOU magazine is filled with so many interesting stories, pictures, 
and special departments that you won't be able to put it down till you’ve read every 
word on every page! A regular monthly feature is “Teen Topics’”—discussions of 
current interest. Another is “Photo Feature’—the presentation of inspirational 
ideas, photographically illustrated. Still ancther is “Let’s Talk It Over”—a column 
where help with your personal problems may be obtained from the Youth Counselor. 
There’s also “Do It Yourself—Your Craft Corner,” “Between the Lines,” ‘‘Tri- 
Crostics,” “Conquerors,” and—well—you see what we mean? 

So if ycu’re already a teen-ager then, by all means, order your YOU subscription 
today. But if you’re a “tween-ager,” don’t let that stop you—have both WEE WIS 
DOM and YOU! 
A Year’s Subscription for YOU Is Just $1 
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LEE’S SUMMIT, MO. 
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